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Abstract 


This study delves into the evolution of diplomatic ideas during the late Qing dynasty (1840-1914), 
offering a comprehensive review of existing literature on this transformative period. It critically 
examines the established timeline, justifying the selection of 1840 as the starting point and 1914 
as the endpoint for this research. The review further investigates the changing landscape of 
ancient Chinese diplomatic concepts, tracing their evolution during the late Qing Dynasty and 
their interactions with the emerging notions of sovereignty and national consciousness within 
modern China. Additionally, it constructs a chronological narrative from the extensive body of 
Chinese studies on the metamorphosis of diplomatic ideas in modern Chinese history. This 
literature review concludes by identifying crucial research lacunae and formulating three 
pertinent research questions, paving the way for a more nuanced understanding of this 
significant historical transformation. 
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1. Introduction 


This study investigates the shift in diplomatic ideas during the late Qing dynasty 
(1840-1914). This literature review examines the existing literature on the transformation of 
diplomatic ideas, including the transformation of China’s view of the international system and the 
establishment and evolution of China’s diplomatic bureaucracy. The aims of this literature study 
are divided into six primary objectives, listed below. Succinctly, the objectives seek to justify the 
selection of the study period from 1840 to 1914 and identify what is already known in the current 
literature about the idea of diplomacy in the late Qing dynasty from 1840 to 1914. From this the 
other objectives seek to discover an appropriate research lens for the study and to explore recent 
debates on the topic: 


(1) To articulate why 1840 was chosen as the starting year for this study and why 1914 
is used as the cut-off year. 


(2) To analyse the changes in ancient Chinese diplomatic ideas and the diplomatic 
ideas of the late Qing Dynasty and the influence of the concept of sovereignty and the national 
consciousness of Chinese people on diplomatic ideas in modern times. 
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(3) To create a chronology from existing literature in Chinese studies of the 
transformation of China’s diplomatic ideas in modern Chinese history. 


The review concludes by identifying research gaps and developing three research 
questions. 


2. Defining the period under study 


The commonly accepted starting point for modern Chinese history is the first opium 
war from 1839 to 1842. The Opium War ended in China’s defeat and reparations because of the 
Qing state’s opium-banning policy; China and Britain signed the first unequal treaty in Chinese 
history, the Treaty of Nanking.? After the first opium war in 1842, the Qing government had to 
conclude and sign a series of unequal treaties with Western imperialist countries. Marxism 
described these unequal treaties as coercive treaties. After the signing of the Nanjing treaty in 
1842, the Qing empire’s national sovereignty and territorial integrity were seriously undermined, 
China's economic independence was lost, and China was gradually reduced from a sovereign state 
to a semi-colony.3 Many studies hold that this contact in the First Opium War was also the 
beginning of a change in the Qing state’s foreign policy.4 Before 1840, Qing China regarded 
European countries as foreigners and upheld a policy of strictly restricting foreign trade from the 
outside world.5 For example, the Qing state designated the Thirteen Hongs of Canton as a 
monopoly organisation that specialised in foreign trade.© However, since the signing of the Treaty 
of Nanjing, the Qing empire’s foreign policy converted from self-seclusion to a gradual-opening 
policy.” 


Nevertheless, many scholars claim that the signing of the Beijing treaty in 1860, after 
the Second Opium War, is actually the turning point in the transformation of China’s foreign policy 
because thereafter the Qing government began to develop a foreign policy theory based on the 
principle of Xin Shou Wai Jiao [diplomacy abiding by treaties] within the administration.® At this 
point the Qing dynasty began to accept international law and embarked on a programme of 


2 Kitson, P. J., The Last War of the Romantics: De Quincey, Macaulay, the First Chinese Opium War. The 
Wordsworth Circle, 49, no. 3 (2018): 148-158. 


3 Wang, H. tan xi ya pian zhan zheng dui zhong guo she hui fa zhan de ying xiang RATA AKAW PAS 


FRAY #2 lq [Explored the influence of opium War on China’s social development]. Modern Educational 
Science: Middle school Teachers. (6), 144-144. (2012). 


4 Keller, Wolfgang, Ben. Li, and Carol H. Shiue. China’s Foreign Trade Perspectives from the Past 150 Years. 
Cambridge, Mass: National Bureau of Economic Research, 2010. 


5 Zhao, P. fen xi qing chao de bi guan suo guo zheng ce de bu li ying xiang PAT APAM ARH BMRA AFA 
= lq] [Analysis of the adverse effects of the closed policy of the Qing Dynasty]. Journal of Nanchang Institute 
of Education, No. 6 (2013): 58-59. 
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fulfilling treaty obligations.» However, during the First Opium War, many Qing officials’ 
perceptions and their diplomatic ideas changed when negotiating with the British envoys.'° 
Therefore, the First Opium War might be the moment when attitudes towards diplomacy in the 
Qing Dynasty began to change, a time also seen as the start of modern Chinese history by many 
Chinese scholars. 


The year 1914 was chosen as the endpoint of this study because the newest existing 
literature suggests that 1914 was the point by which China’s new-style diplomacy reached its 
maturity. In his book, Xu explains that 1914 was a turning point when China actively wanted to 
join and engage with the international system, highlighting that a new generation of Chinese 
diplomats (Wang Chonghui and Lu Zhengxiang) started to proactively participate in international 
affairs.“ This transformation has been attributed to the emergence of the Chinese adoption of the 
concept of the nation-state. Xu defined this process as China's internationalisation, the positive 
response of the Chinese people and their active participation in the international system and their 
acceptance of the influence of various new ideas, social forces and the trends of the times. '? This 
internationalisation process can be traced to the first Sino-Japanese war in 1895. It is often 
assumed that modern national consciousness had not yet been formed and established before the 
First Sino-Japanese War, the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth 
century. After this war, Japan replaced Qing China as the dominant power in Korea.*3 After this 
war, the emerging Chinese intelligentsia deemed it one of their primary tasks to redefine China’s 
role in the modern world; the concept of the nation-state became popular among Chinese social 
elites.4 The failures of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and the Boxer Protocol in 1901 
convinced many Chinese that only by becoming a nation-state could China successfully catch up 
with the tide of world development.*5 Under this backcloth, the Revolution of 1911 erupted, and 
the Republic of China was established while the Qing state collapsed. The 1911 Revolution was a 
revolutionary movement that ended feudal monarchy in China and established the concept of 
sovereignty to underpin the Chinese state. Xu claims that the government of the Republic of China 
began to strive for independent diplomacy in its foreign policy in 1914 to defend its national 
interest when confronting the conflicts among the European powers before the First World War.*® 
Meanwhile, Xu summarises features of China’s new-style diplomacy in 1914 by stating that public 
opinion influenced China’s foreign policy when China negotiated with Japan about the Twenty- 


9 Esherick, Joseph, Hasan Kayali, and Eric Van Young. Empire to Nation: Historical Perspectives on the 
Making of the Modern World. Lanham, Maryland; Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 2006. 

10 Mao H. J. (Translated by Lawson J, ed). Tian Chao De Ben Kui SAHARA [The Qing Empire and the 
Opium War: Collapse of the Heavenly Dynasty]. Cambridge University Press, 2016. 


u “$738 Bile”. Xu, Guoqi. China and the Great War: China’s Pursuit of a New National Identity and 
Internationalization Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 
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RE SUAACAW BAAN Se (1876-1910) [Competition between China and Japan in Korea and the 
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(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1969), 248. 
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Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 
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one Demands.’7 When the First World War broke out in Europe in 1914, these demands aimed to 
arbitrarily expand Japan’s privilege in China, even seeking to conquer China.'8 The period from 
1840 to 1914 thus marked the transition from pre-modern to modern Chinese diplomacy; 1914 
thus was selected as the end date of this topic. 


3. The transformation of diplomatic idea factors 


Traditional Chinese diplomatic ideas might have been subject to the Ancient Chinese 
Tian Xia Guan [view of under heaven].'9 For traditional Confucian intellectuals in ancient China, 
China lay at the very heart of the world. Many scholars conclude that conventional ancient China’s 
diplomatic ideas are isolationist and ideologically closed. Xu even defines the character of ancient 
China’s diplomatic ideas as a Middle Kingdom syndrome where the Qing government’s view of the 
world was based on a hierarchy centred on Chinese supremacy, rather than on the notion of 
mutual equality among nation-states.2° This China-centred hierarchical order was termed the Tian 
Xia Guan [view of under heaven]. The Confucian scholars’ Tian Xia Guan [view of under heaven] 
was regarded as a unique ancient Chinese ideological system that integrates cosmology, politics, 
and culture, recognises self-living space and deals with national and foreign relations.2: These 
encompassing connotations seem to be based on traditional Confucianism because traditional 
Confucianism set the standard for distinguishing between ancient China and foreign countries. In 
Chinese history, there were roughly three criteria to measure the difference between Chinese and 
Foreigners: blood relationship, geography and clothing, etiquette and other cultural criteria.?? 
Confucius also highlighted that those cultural criteria played a decisive role in differentiating 
China from foreign countries.23 From the geographic dimension, Confucian intellectuals argued 
that ancient China was the centre of the world while the area surrounding ancient China was 
foreign. Ancient Chinese intellectuals described this spatial difference as the Hua Yi Zhi Bian 
[distinctions of Chinese and the foreigners].24 In the meantime, these geographical differences, 
which led to the partition between the Central Plains dynasty and the Foreigners, were heightened 
by Confucian culture. The central kingdom was governed by the emperor and its Confucian 
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officials, ritualising the Confucian culture and considering ancient China to be the centre of the 
world.25 Xu claims that the Chinese government primarily maintained cultural centrism and a 
sense of political and moral superiority when solving foreign affairs.2° Thus, in the conventional 
Chinese diplomatic opinion, the Qing state and its officials still viewed China as the Middle 
Kingdom and the centre of the world order. 


However, this chronic sense of superiority which once appeared to be dominant in 
ancient China cumulatively shifted during the late Qing dynasty. After the First Opium War, the 
Qing state had to sign the Nanjing Treaty with Britain in 1842. Nevertheless, recent literature 
proves that even the most damaging diplomatic consequences of the opium war could not 
thoroughly shake the Chinese isolationist worldview.”’ In his book The History of Treaty Abolition 
in China, Li explains that Confucian Chinese officials knew nothing about the conception of state 
sovereignty, international law, and the principles and methods of modern state relations.28 They 
still understood and dealt with foreign relations with the concept of central empire in feudal times 
when ancient China located them as the centre of the world.29 These diplomatic behaviours 
concretely reflected that the Qing government superficially obeyed the treaties with European 
powers while being reluctant to implement them until the end of the Second Opium War in 1860 
when the Qing government seemed to change its attitude toward these unequal treaties and 
European power.3° Although most of the existing literature neglects this fact, Li’s book records 
this change as Xin Shou Wai Jiao [diplomacy abiding by treaties].3! He explains these diplomatic 
principles as the Qing government putting forward a foreign policy theory based on good faith 
(ibid.). During this period, many Qing government officials upheld this foreign policy, such as Li 
Hongzhang, Zeng Guofan, Ding Richang at the local governor level and Prince Gong at the central 
government level.32 Many diplomats were implementers of Xin Shou Wai Jiao [diplomacy abiding 
by treaties], for instance, Guo Songtao and Zeng Jize. In contrast to Li, literature of the period only 


25 Wang Rixuan. Gu yanwu de tian xia guan ji qi xian dai xing zhuan huaP@eHAK PW REAM RIE 
[Gu Yanwu's view of the world and its transformation of modernity]. Journal of Chaohu University 22, No. 
1 (2020): 17-24. 

26 Xu, Guoqi. China and the Great War: China’s Pursuit of a New National Identity and Internationalization 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 

27 William C. K. Traditions of Centrality, Authority, and Management in Modern China’s Foreign Relations, 
in Thomas W. Robinson and David L. Shambaugh. eds. Chinese Foreign Policy: Theory and Practice 
(Oxford University Press, 1994), 17. 
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Cultural Studies, No. 1 (2020): 166-180. 
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solely highlights the Qing government's behaviour per se.33 After suffering a series of rebellions 
(Taiping and Nien rebellion) and the Second Opium War from 1856 to 1860, the Qing government 
made efforts with a Self-Strengthening Campaign aimed at encouraging Western methods and 
technology and reforming the Qing state’s military, diplomatic, fiscal, and educational policies.34 
Yu and Xia claim that the Qing government's diplomatic thought started to become much more 
rational at this stage compared to their previous diplomatic policy of blind exclusion.25 Other 
Chinese scholars endorsed this idea. They defined China’s foreign policy as the thought of He Rong 
[cementing relations with western countries] and Zi Qiang [self-strengthening].3° These two terms 
derive from the Qing government’s Self-strengthening Campaign. Current literature seems to 
simplistically describe the Qing government’s foreign policy and neglect the transformation of 
their diplomatic idea and the reason behind it. Therefore, the transformation of diplomatic ideas 
from an isolationist worldview to the diplomatic principle of good faith and its reason seems 
deserving of discussion. 


The emergence of modern sovereignty and national state consciousness enabled the 
Qing state and, following the Chinese government [Republic of China], to gradually join in foreign 
affairs and abandon traditional diplomatic thinking. Recent literature ascribes this transformation 
to the Qing state’s failure in the first Sino-Japanese war. During the first Sino-Japanese war, the 
Qing suffered a crushing defeat, but it also changed the European perception of the East, in that 
the Qing state was much weaker than they had previously thought.27 This failure dramatically 
stimulated the need to raise the national self-respect of the Chinese at that time. The failure of the 
first Sino-Japanese war in 1895 was widely recognised as the fuse of the Hundred Days’ Reform 
in 1898. Li claimed that the failure of the first Sino-Japanese war forced the Qing’s officials and 
their Confucian scholars to lose their cultural superiority towards China’s neighbours 
completely.38 Some scholars even believed that the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 convinced 
many Chinese that only by becoming a nation-state could China successfully catch up with the tide 
of world development.39 After the nationalistic debate between 1905 and 1907, the connotation of 
the nation of China gradually converged and became the regular discourse basis of different 
factions, and the Chinese nation thus became the primary expression of constructing China.4° The 


3 “RBA 24052”. Li, Yumin. 28K. Lun ging zheng fu de xin shou tiao yue fang sheng ji qi bian hua i¢ 4 
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Modern Asian Studies [Online] 10(2), (1976). 195-223. 
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6 (2011): 134-137. 
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Hongzhang's diplomatic thought. Time Report, no. 16 (2017, 96). 

37 Paine, S. C. M. The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895: Perceptions, Power, and Primacy. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003. 

38 Li Yumin #4 X. Zhong Guo Fei Yue Shi [2/2 4 [The History of Treaty Abolition in China]. Beijing: 
Zhong Hua Shu Ju, 2005. 
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emergence of a different notion of the Chinese nation gave rise to the collapse of the Qing dynasty 
in the Revolution of 1911. Michael explains that the Chinese intelligentsia deemed their primary 
task to be that of redefining China’s role in the modern world by reinventing its ideological, 
political, social, and economic structures to suit this role.4* This ideological transformation in the 
Chinese intelligentsia gave legitimacy to the new regime of the Republic of China while divesting 
the Qing government of its legitimacy, just as China as a national state appeared on the 
international stage.42 Xu suggests that the revolution of 1911 was perceived as the signal that the 
Chinese had completely abandoned the traditional worldview.43 However, this viewpoint seems to 
overlook the concrete process from the gradual awakening of the Chinese national consciousness 
to the complete abandonment of the traditional worldview. Many still claimed that the Qing 
government proactively sought to revise the unequal treaties and gradually abolish the European 
power's privilege after the First Sino-Japanese war in 1895.44 During this period, Chinese people 
also launched a series of campaigns to safeguard China’s sovereignty, such as the Boxer rebellion 
in 1900 and the Bao Lu Yun Dong [Railway Protection Movement] in 1911, wherein the Railway 
Protection Movement was one of the crucial factors that led to the Qing government’s collapse.45 
Existing literature seldom explores Chinese intellectuals’ and people’s transmutation of thought 
from 1895 to 1911. Therefore, the ideological evolution of Chinese intellectuals and people during 
1895-1911, which influenced the foreign policy of the late Qing Dynasty and the Republic of China, 
is worth studying. 


4. Recent discussion 


A wide range of literature has discussed the changes in China’s foreign relations (1840 
to 1914). Wherein, the most cross-sectional points are three theories. Fairbank broaches the model 
of “impact-response”, that modern Chinese history is better perceived as a series of responses to 
Western impact, claiming that modern China's modernisation could not have been internally 
engendered per se and needed to be influenced by the outside shock from the West.4° Fairbank 
also argues the reason why ancient China kept an unchanged status was that the Western world 
was the cradle and inventor of the world-shaking technological and other advances since the first 
industrial revolution started in the 1760s, so it was able to modernise from its civilisation while 
China could only achieve modernisation with the help of external forces.47 According to Fairbank’s 
description, he thought that ancient China’s cultural factors were one of the primary factors that 
hindered China’s modernisation. Furthermore, the Fairbank’s viewpoint overly attached 


‘Zhonghua’: The Ideological transformation during the Formation of the Concept of 'Chinese nation]". Xi 
Nan Min zu Da Xue Xue Bao. Ren Wen She Ke Ban 39, No. 1 (2018): 22-27. 
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(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1969), 248. 


42 Levenson, J. R. Confucian China and its modern fate: A trilogy. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
(1958). 

43 Xu, Guoqgi. China and the Great War: China’s Pursuit of a New National Identity and 
Internationalization. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 

44 Li Yumin =f. Zhong Guo Fei Yue Shi #H|/RA* [The History of Treaty Abolition in China]. Beijing: 
Zhong Hua Shu Ju, 2005. 
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importance on the western impact on ancient China’s change. The theory of the impact-response 
claims that emerging European countries challenged China’s established order in any area, 
including political and economic and ideological processes; thus, China’s progress in these areas 
was driven by the invasion of the more robust foreign countries.4® Put differently, Fairbank 
attributes ancient China’s changes to western influence, one-sidedly stereotyping Chinese culture 
as the hurdle of China’s modernisation process. 


However, Fairbank’s viewpoint is challenged by some scholars. Hevia tries to situate 
Fairbank’s points in the context of the times. The international relations based on international 
law that exist today are a product of Europe’s global expansion since the 16th century, and 
naturalized hegemonic discourse was forged during this process.49 Hevia explains this naturalized 
hegemonic discourse as the accepted common sense driven by emerging European countries that 
nations should interact with each other, and these countries have the right to decide whether to 
associate with other countries or not since the signing of the Westphalia Treaty in 1648.5° The 
establishment of the modern diplomatic office stretches back to the Westphalia Treaty in 1648. 
This treaty set a precedent of diplomatic peace and a nascent system of political order in Europe 
based on the notion of coexisting independent states.5! After the signing of the Westphalia treaty, 
the system of permanent diplomatic representative offices began to be established in Europe, and 
diplomatic envoys were generally established to carry out foreign affairs.52 Based on the historical 
background, Hevia claims that Fairbank's model of impact-response seems to entail the 
preconceived notion that the western world was advanced while Qing China was backward. 
Unlike Fairbank’s viewpoint, Hevia’s seeks to construe the factor informing the transformation of 
diplomatic ideas in the late Qing dynasty as the collision of entirely different systems of thought. 
He further explains that this collision was made between the Britain government’s foreign idea of 
sovereign equality and the Qing government's world view of hierarchical inclusion.54 Hevia 
proposes two perspectives to interpret Qing governments’ world view of hierarchical inclusion; on 
the one hand, he highlights the multitude of lords in the Qing government who might have 
influenced the existence of the imagining of the Qing empire in the Qing rulers' perception rather 
than the tributary system, on the other hand, he took a stab at understanding the transformation 
of diplomatic factors from the Qing government’s foreign etiquette [Bing Li], that is, the shift of 
the Qing government’s foreign etiquette [Bing Li] not only reflected principles and ways of dealing 
with foreign relations of the Qing Court but also embodied a corollary of the Qing China’s 
worldview.55 He used the visit of George Macartney Diplomatic Corps to the Qing state as the 
typical example that the Qing China’s court and the English envoys collided over the traditional 
way of paying tribute to the three kneels and nine knocks when having an audience with the Qian 


48 Thid. 
49 Hevia, James Louis. Cherishing Men from Afar: Qing Guest Ritual and the Macartney Embassy of 1793. 
Durham, N.C.; Duke University Press, 1995. 


5° Tbid. 
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Policy, The Histories: Vol. 10: Is. 1, Article 5 (2019). 


52 Anne, K. & Edmund, W. Westphalia, Treaty of (1648). A Dictionary of World History. Oxford University 
Press, (2015). 
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Durham, N.C.; Duke University Press, 1995. 
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Long emperor in 1793.5° Therefore, Hevia thinks that Qing China’s foreign etiquette [Bing Li] 
could be a microcosmic perspective regarding the diplomatic factors’ transformation in the late 
Qing dynasty. 


Actually, Hevia’s viewpoints seem to have their limitations. Initially, Hevia neglects 
the importance of the tributary system in the late Qing dynasty. Existing literature suggests that 
ancient China utilised the Confucianism of hierarchical order to run its tributary system. 
Specifically, ancient China established the Hua-Yi order in East Asia. In ancient China’s writings, 
the Hua-Yi hierarchy was established, with ancient China being referred to as Hua, which means 
ancient China, and the vassal nations being referred to as Yi, which signified marginal foreign 
states administered by Central ancient China.5” Ancient China centred around itself and built the 
tributary system to maintain this Hua-Yi order. One of the contributing factors that led to the 
emergence of this system was its distinctive geographical factors. East Asia has become a relatively 
independent and closed region because of its unique geographical environment.5® Chinese 
historians described this partial international system as the tributary system [Chao Gong Ti Xi], 
this tributary system was generally counted as starting in the third century BC until the end of the 
19th century, based on the “tributary relationship” formed in ancient East Asia, Southeast Asia, 
and Central Asia.59 Fairbank also describes this view of the world system as the Chinese world 
order.®° Moreover, this Chinese world order was interpreted as a particular form of ethnocentrism, 
as centripetal hegemony.” This tributary system was a hierarchical network political order system 
with the Central Plains Empire as the primary core, which initially connected the nations of East 
and Southeast Asia.®? Fairbank claims that the tributary system created the sense of superiority in 
central kingdom from a cultural perspective, and this superiority, rooted in its Confucianism, led 
to the emergence of Sino-centrism, and could explain why Qing officials had an arrogant and 
stubborn attitude when solving foreign relations.®3 Nevertheless, Hevia articulates that the Qing 
conception of the empire was based on the idea that the Qing’s world was made up of lords over 
whom Manchu emperors strove to place themselves as overlords.°4 His viewpoint does not seem 
to recognise that the tributary system also existed for more than one thousand years, trying to 
explain Qing rulers’ worldview from its Manchu tribal customs. Ancient China’s dominant position 
in this regional international system also hinged upon China’s massive influence on Confucian 
culture. Through the tributary system, Chinese Confucian culture gradually spread to China’s 
neighbours and neighbouring countries; these neighbouring countries thus have established 
official apparatus and dress style as well as a cultural custom which were analogous to those of 
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Ancient China such as Korea, Japan and Vietnam.®5 Therefore, Hevia’s point appears not to realise 
that this tributary system was embedded in ancient China's Confucianism and was not a Qing 
dynastical product. 


Furthermore, Hevia’s microcosmic perspective of the Qing government’s foreign 
etiquette [Bing Li] might plausibly have used a fragmented detail to regard the change of the whole 
of the Qing’s diplomatic factors in the late Qing dynasty. Although Hevia ex post facto researches 
Bing Li [Qing China’s foreign etiquette] from George Macartney Diplomatic Corps’ visit to China 
in 1793, he attaches too much importance to the collision of Qing China and European countries’ 
customs and etiquette and extends the Qing government’s foreign etiquette to a whole worldview 
concept of Qing China. Hevia’s points about Qing China’s diplomatic factors may have lapses of 
orientation. Existing literature proves that Qing China had five etiquettes with the importance of 
the foreign etiquettes [Bing Li] ranked the fourth among these five etiquettes.°° Qing government 
documents explains of the foreign etiquette that “whether it was a vassal state of the Qing dynasty 
or a state dealing with ancient China, they were all guests of the Qing dynasty whenever they came 
to the Qing Dynasty. As the host of the reception, the Qing government did everything it could, 
which was called foreign etiquette [Bing Li].”©” Ancient China and Qing China seemed to utilise a 
series of Confucian etiquettes to reinforce its divine right of emperors and increase its legitimacy.®* 
It can be seen that the ancient China subordinated foreign etiquette [Bing Li] to their feudal 
etiquette, even the Qing government’s diplomatic organs also playing only a minor role in its 
domestic official apparatus. Current literature suggests that the Ministry of Rites in feudal China 
[Li Bu] and the Board of vassal states' affairs [Li Fan Yuan] were the primary governmental 
apparatus that was responsible for solving foreign issues.°9 The Ministry of Rites in feudal China 
[Li Bu] was responsible for internal affairs such as external etiquette, tribute and imperial school 
examinations, and played a role in foreign receptions.” The board of vassal states’ affairs [Li Fan 
Yuan], which was built in 1639, became the organ in charge of the affairs of ethnic minorities in 
and out of Mongolia, Qinghai, Tibet, Xinjiang, Korea, Ryukyu and southwest China, and also 
handled part of the foreign trade and foreign affairs.77 Both in the importance ranking of Qing 
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China’s national etiquette and the importance of diplomatic organs in its official apparatus, Hevia 
adopts the microcosmic perspective to observe Qing China’s worldview from its foreign etiquette 
[Bing Li] and extends this lens to observe the transformation of diplomatic factors during the 
whole of Qing China, seeming to disregard a holistic picture and the cultural background in 
examining this shift and seeming to be unaware of the importance of Qing China’s home politics 
and Confucian tradition. 


In a similar vein, Levenson advances the notion of the tradition-modernity model that 
only western countries can achieve modernity while China merely followed western countries’ 
route from the traditional world to the modern world, that China had to fall into the dynastic cycle 
in China’s history before western countries’ invasion.”? Levenson placed Chinese tradition and 
Western modernity in binary opposition, one-sidedly emphasising the influence of European 
countries’ modernisation on Qing China. Compared to Fairbank’s viewpoint about the 
transformation of diplomatic idea impacting on the modern Chinese history (1840 to 1914), 
Levenson argues that the Qing government's Self-strengthening Campaign and the establishment 
and evolution of the Qing’s diplomatic organs would be doomed, because western science and 
modernisation were incompatible with ancient China’s political system.73 Compared to Fairbank’s 
emphasis on China’s cultural factors, Levenson regards Confucianism as the ideological basis of 
ancient China’s imperial system and one-sidedly regards the European developmental route as the 
only way to modernise ancient China. Actually, after the First Opium War, advanced European 
weapons and unequal treaties led Qing Confucian intellectuals to consider why China had been 
left far ‘behind’ the European powers. Many advanced Confucian intellectuals opened their eyes 
to observe the world.”4 Compared to two previous scholars' points, Peck raises the theory of 
imperialism conceiving imperialism as the leading cause of the changes in modern Chinese history 
and attributing the main reason for China’s backwardness in modern times to the West.75 Peck’s 
point neglects how so-called imperialism impacted the transformation of diplomatic idea factors, 
and how imperialism brought change to the Qing government and their diplomatic institutions. 
These three main theories once dominated the primary interpretation of modern China studies. 


However, these three theoretical perspectives seem to be typically Eurocentrist. Rinke 
defines eurocentrism as the paradigm of viewing the whole world in the context of a European 
perspective (and also America and later Japan), subconsciously bearing the European sense of 
superiority toward the rest of the world.” Eurocentrists claim that European civilization has 
always represented the most progressive civilization globally, while those countries outside 
Europe can only learn from Europe and develop along its path.””7 Eurocentrism appeared in the 
mid- to late eighteenth century and developed in the nineteenth century after the first industrial 
revolution when emerging European countries were forging a capitalist world system and putting 
themselves at the centre of this world system.7® Thus, Eurocentrist thinking sought to explain the 
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outside European world by basing their case studies on the supposed superiority of its religion, 
race, and culture.79 From this perspective, it is clear that Fairbank’s model of impact-response and 
Levinson’s traditional-modernity approach are also influenced by Eurocentrism as they attribute 
China’s reform and modernisation to exogenous shocks from European countries and the US. 
These two models follow Eurocentrist thinking and regard ancient China as a stubborn and 
stationary political entity. These theories do not probe into the change of Qing officials’ diplomatic 
philosophy and its reasons but consider that the motivating force of modern China’s reform came 
from the West. Although Peck’s imperialism model recognises the negative influence that 
imperialism brought to China, he also implies that China was unable to effect any fundamental 
change on its own. His thought also neglects the transformation of Chinese diplomatic ideas and 
institutional reform. 


It can be seen that many contemporary international historians continue to espouse 
eurocentrist views. Hevia’s book puts Britain at its core of the thesis, seeking to put modern 
China’s historical events in the context that global power relations were in flux where the 
deleveraging triggered by technological and industrial development ushered in a new era of 
European and American imperial expansion.®° He primarily puts forward the idea that European 
countries provided a process of de-territorialisation and re-territorialisation to Qing China. That 
is, Britain government forced the Qing government to trade in Opium and easily destroyed the 
Qing government’s defence system, then brought Qing China into the global communicational 
circle and instilled the idea of European sovereignty in the Qing regime.*! He suggests that 
European countries influenced the Qing government to reform itself in accordance with the 
European and American nation-state model. During this process, the foreign treaties and 
missionary organizations, commercial enterprises, and diplomatic groups are reputed to have 
progressively transformed the Qing government’s political system.82 Hence the aim of the British 
government diplomatic treaties was to educate the Qing court in proper diplomatic methods, these 
British lessons even stimulated the self-strengthening campaign.®83 Hevia’s viewpoint even claims 
that the British influence spurred the shift of diplomatic factors in the late Qing dynasty. The 
British ‘pedagogy’ enabled Qing Confucian officials to think about the weapons gap between the 
Qing government and European countries and officials, like Li Hongzhang and Zeng Guofan, 
gradually started to learn from the European countries.84 On the one hand, they studied the 
intricacies of international law and diplomacy at the provincial officials’ level while the central 
government also allocated resources for advanced weapons from Europe.®5 Compared to previous 
European scholars, Hevia seems to notice the link between the transformation of diplomatic 
factors and the Self-strengthening Campaign in the late dynasty and concretely analyses Qing 
Dynasty officials’ change of diplomatic ideas. Nevertheless, Hevia’s points appear to only 
summarise this shift as anchored in the short period of the two opium wars, mostly ignoring how 
this shift influenced the Qing government’s foreign practice and institutional changes. Above all, 
the whole book stands on the British government’s position and speaks for European countries’ 
expansion, highlighting that British pedagogy brought order and maintained justice in Qing China. 
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It is observed that this book ignores Qing China’s subjectivity and unilaterally underlines the 
British government’s political clout in connection with Qing China’s modernisation campaign. 
Hevia’s book is still stuck in the narrative of Eurocentrism. 


This Eurocentrist thinking is also embodied in contemporary international historians’ 
translations and wordings of China’s diplomatic history in modern times. International historians 
use colonial thinking to understand China’s diplomatic history from their own perspective. 
Initially, this cognitive bias is apparent in translations of the Qing government’s diplomatic 
institutions. Li Fan Yuan [the board of vassal states' affairs] was translated into ‘the court of 
colonial affairs.86 It can be observed that Fairbank regards the Qing state’s suzerain-vassal 
relationship as a type of colonial relationship. This translation actually misreads the China’s 
tributary system from an Eurocentrist angle neglecting ancient China’s cultural background. And 
Fairbank seeks to explain the tributary system as China’s hegemonic system saying that this 
system was based on retaining Chinese dominance in the region while their tributaries accepted 
the relationships for trade considerations.87 However, his analysis solely highlights the 
commercial relations and lacks the Confucian cultural background. The tributary system was 
founded on the prevailing morality in Chinese society, which was to maintain peace and order, 
interacting based on the preservation of stability and peace in East Asia.88 Another translated 
misconception influenced by Eurocentrism regards the Yi. Liu’s book recalls the dispute between 
Qing officials and British envoys on the translation of Yi, because in the British’s eyes, ‘the Yi’ was 
translated as ‘the barbarians.*®9 Thus, in the 1858 Sino-British Treaty of Tianjin, the British coerced 
the Qing Dynasty to permanently ban the Chinese character Yi from any official documents.9° 
Actually, translating ‘the Yi’ as ‘the barbarians’ misinterprets China’s cultural background. This 
translation wrongly enabled China’s Confucian order to appear tantamount to the western world 
system. Although Liu’s book realises that Yi was wrongly translated into barbarians from the 
racial perspective, Liu does not extrapolate on the change of diplomatic factors in the late Qing 
dynasty based on these translated distinctions but concentrates solely on how the collision of 
imperial will and competing interests led to the emergence of eastern and western conceptions. 92 


Under the influence of Eurocentrism, racial historical thinking has affected the 
European’s perception of the late Qing dynasty. One of the most striking examples is the idea of 
the ‘yellow peril’. Lovell researches the transformation of diplomatic factors in late Qing dynasty 
through disproving the yellow peril. In the 19 century, because Asia and African countries failed 
to resist European countries’ invasion when confronting advanced science and technology, 
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European theorists sought to find a pervasive theory to prove its supremacy.93 They framed the 
world as a racial typology formed by immutable features with the white race apparently at the top, 
and the yellow people and black people at the bottom, because the popularity of opium among the 
Chinese became a testament to the moral inferiority and insensitivity of this alien, inexplicable 
race.94 Under this background, the narrative of the yellow peril was created, and the yellow peril 
theorists believed that the yellow people would be a threat to the white race and would engulf 
western civilized society.95 Lovell’s book repudiates this point, claiming that the biggest problem 
with the yellow peril theory is its credibility, historically, as this “problem” was formed in isolation 
from China’s own ideas and historical reality.9° However, Lovell only sporadically mentions the 
shift of diplomatic factors from 1840 to 1914. For example, she mentions the change of Guo 
Songtao’s diplomatic idea and his suffering in the Qing state.97 And Yan Fu was another typical 
example where Lovell identifies Yan as a major representative of the first generation of Chinese 
who have undergone profound reflection after the opium war.%8 Nevertheless, Lovell does not 
thoroughly investigate the process how Yan Fu and Guo Songtao’s diplomatic thinking 
transformed. She also mentions that the failure of the Sino-Japanese war enabled the concept of 
the Chinese nation coming into being. In the similar vein, these narratives are devoid of the 
support of primary sources and only scratch the surface of the transformation of diplomatic factors 
from 1840 to 1914. 


Furthermore, during the era of republic of China, Eurocentrist thinking even affected 
several Chinese scholars’ viewpoints of China’s transition in the late Qing era. One of the most 
representative interpretations was Te-Kong Tong’s The Historical Three Gorges of China’s 
History [Li Shi San Xia Lun].99 The Historical Three Gorges of China’s History vividly takes 
China's Three Gorges Dam in the Yangtze River to illustrate the transformation of China’s social 
and political system in China’s history.!°° Tong divides the changes of China’s political and social 
institutions since the pre-Qin period (221 BC) into three major stages: feudalism, monarchy, and 
government by the people.’ According to Tong, the second great transformation, initiated after 
the Opium War in 1840, will take at least 200 years and, if it goes well, will be completed by the 
middle of the twenty-first century.1°2 It is evident that Tong summarises the secondary 
transformation as starting from the First Opium War in 1840 as the process from monarchy to the 
government by the people. Compared to Fairbank and Levinson, Tong notices that China’s reform 
and historical development are dynamic; ancient China had been reforming and transforming 
rather than being in a state of rigid stillness. Furthermore, Tong even delves into the 
transformation of China's political system, highlighting that ancient China’s political system might 
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have been a complicated historical process and even suffering a series of backlashes.'°3 However, 
Tong attributes the shift of China’s political system and bureaucracy as a prompted and forced 
course of history by western powers after the first opium war in 1840.1°4 Although Tong indeed 
explores the root reason why ancient China’s experienced the reform of the diplomatic 
bureaucracy, it becomes clear that his theory also ascribes the impetus of the reform as the result 
of oppression by Western powers. He also does not connect the transformation of diplomatic idea 
factors with the change of the diplomatic apparatus during the modern Chinese history but solely 
attributes these changes to external stimuli. Therefore, Tong’s theory of the historical three gorges 
of China's history appears to be syill located within the scope of a Eurocentric mentality. 


Tsiang Tingfu is another Chinese historian susceptible to Eurocentrist thinking. As a 
politician and high-level diplomat in Chiang Kai-shek’s government, Tsiang proposed the 
modernization narrative to shed light on the factors involved in the transformation of diplomatic 
ideas in the late Qing dynasty.!°5 Tsiang claimed that ancient China could still exist in the dynastic 
repetition and autocratic monarchy, but that nevertheless, Britain and the European countries 
were capable of promoting its capitalist expansion before and after two industrial revolutions, and 
Qing China thus was drawn in the international system driven by European countries. It was 
worth noting that ancient China should proactively blend in the trend of internationalisation and 
guide its citizens to embrace global integration as quickly as possible, then ancient China could 
achieve its industrialisation. It could be observed that Tsiang’s viewpoint was deeply influenced 
by modernisation theory. This theory argued that western imperialism offered modernization to 
China, and that China’s Confucian culture and political system prevented its answer to the 
world.1°7 Like the Fairbank, Tsiang claimed that ancient China’s patriarchal clan idea and family 
values influenced whether Qing China could get out of the backward mediaeval state and a become 
modern national state to some extent.1°* Furthermore, Tsiang sought to illuminate the 
transformation of diplomatic factors from the domestic perspective of Qing China. He argued that 
the Qing government wasted 20 years in vain after the failure of the First Opium War in 1840, 
until the Second Opium War, when Qing China’s intellectuals and officials’ diplomatic idea factors 
altered.1°9 However, since the First Opium War in 1840, Qing officials’ and intellectuals’ foreign 
idea factors seemed to have altered. For example, Wei Yuan proposed the view of beating 
foreigners by learning from their advantages in 1852."° Tsiang one-sidedly thought that as long as 
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Qing China was incorporated into the international system, China could synchronously follow the 
western countries’ developmental pace. From his viewpoint, it can be found that Tsiang’s view 
seemed to continue the world system theory and seek to put Qing China in the world system, 
attributing Qing China’s internal change to the idea that it was being driven by the world system. 
A conception of the capitalist world system was proposed by Wallerstein. In it he suggests that 
this has a massive structure with many political centres and a complicated division of labour along 
an axis between the core, semi-periphery, and periphery, as well as commercial interchange (to 
benefit the core at the expense of periphery)."2 According to his theory, the clash between China 
and European countries eventually resulted in China's forced inclusion as a periphery nation in 
the capitalist world economy, and China's tributary system was bankrupted as the Qing state was 
integrated into the global economy during this process."3 Obviously, Tsiang’s viewpoint was 
seemingly inherited from Wallerstein’s theory of world system, blindly regarding the participation 
in the western world system as the impetus which influenced China’s internal change, pinning 
China’s industrialisation onto the capitalist world system’s gift, even if he more or less mentioned 
China’s domestic situation and development. Therefore, Tsiang did not elucidate the change of 
diplomatic ideas in the late Qing dynasty from a macro standpoint. 


After the 1970s, Eurocentric thinking was called into question, while the China- 
centred approach sparked discussion. Cohen approached this China-centred approach in 1984, 
and this approach openly articulated that researching ancient China’s history and its reform 
should not have interpreted China from Eurocentrism thinking because the model of impact- 
response, the notion of the tradition-modernity and imperialism model may have a pervasive and 
robust ethnocentric bias towards modern China history and its institutional reform.™4 As the 
alternative research method, Cohen was inclined to adopt the China-centric approach, in which 
historians understand Chinese history on their terms, paying close attention to the trajectory of 
Chinese history and how Chinese people view their problems per se.*#5 Cohen and Swisher describe 
the encounter between ancient China and western powers as an interactive process, arguing that 
ancient China’s development and political reform and European countries’ external impact 
mutually influenced each other in contrast with to Fairbank’s impact-response model."® This 
China-centred approach and reflections on Eurocentrism actually were echoed by other 
contemporary scholars. Said proposed that the Orient might be not real, but created by Western 
imagination and writing. Given the impact of Orientalism, many European sinologists began to 
reflect on Eurocentrism and emphasise the importance of internal factors in non-western 
countries."” Kuhn sought to discuss the formation and development of local armed activities under 
the influence of the First Opium War in 1840, starting with analysing the internal structure and 
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system of Chinese society.“8 Based on the China-centred approach, he also argued that the start 
of modern Chinese history began with the Taiping rebellion (1851-1864), which led to more than 
20 million deaths in Qing China, rather than the First Opium War in 1840. Indeed, a series of 
China-centred approaches heed China’s in-house factors during modern Chinese history and the 
interactive relations between ancient China and the western world. However, Cohen does not 
profoundly probe into ancient China’s interaction with diplomatic ideas from China’s internal 
perspective when encountering the Europeans. Kuhn also does not research the evolution and 
change of ancient China’s diplomatic institutions, even if he notices changes in Qing institutions 
and structures from China’s perspective since the First Opium War in 1840. It is worth mentioning 
that the large issue of Sino-centred approach might have been to instrumentalise the western 
countries. The most representative view might be Hevia’s. Hevia suggests that a Sino-centred 
approach tends to situate the mutual relations between Qing China and European countries as the 
background even if a Sino-centred approach highlights China’s view."'9 In Cohen’s discourse, the 
European world was conceived as an ever-objectified tool to analyse modern Chinese history.12° 
The Sino-centred approach does not seem to delve into European countries’ features and 
development. 


From China’s home perspective, the nascent People’s Republic of China’s government 
adopted a kind of revolutionary narrative to interpret the shift of diplomatic idea factors in the 
late Qing dynasty since 1949. China’s mainstream narrative about the shift of diplomatic idea 
factors in the late Qing dynasty was occupied by Marxism which highlights western countries’ 
oppression of and exploitation of ancient China. Marxist ideas suggest that foreign invasion 
entrenched existing feudalism and destroyed China’s indigenous handicraft industry.'2! For 
example, The European countries took advantage of the provisions of the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
on Japan’s opening of factories in China and began to invest and build factories and banks in China 
on a large scale.'22 Foreign factories had a large production scale and output and low cost, and 
their products were in a dominant position in the Chinese market, and a large number of farmers, 
small and medium-sized business people, transport and handicraft workers went bankrupt and 
lost their jobs.'23 This seriously affected the development of China’s national capitalism. China has 
upheld historical materialism as a Marxist-Leninist country when explaining the Qing China’s 
suffering in its historical textbooks. Historical materialism is a doctrine of determinism, which 
explains all historical events according to the material and economic living conditions in a 
particular historical period.'*4 Therefore, China’s official historical narratives emphasize the “fight 
against imperialism and feudalism” and the transition to socialism as the only answer to China’s 
issues in the modern age, assuming foreign capitalist powers, Manchu emperors, and later Chinese 
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warlords as the key hurdles to China’s growth.125 Mao also utilized the image of the “three great 
mountains” to describe these three obstacles in modern Chinese history. 126 With the 
modernization in modern Chinese history, the late Qing state took a stab at promoting the process 
of China’s modernization. After suffering a series of rebellions (Taiping and Nien rebellion) and 
the Second Opium War from 1856 to 1860, the Qing government made efforts in the Self- 
Strengthening Campaign which aimed to bring in Western methods and technology, reforming 
Qing state’s military, diplomatic, fiscal, and educational policies.!2” From this dimension, Chinese 
government’s traditional revolutionary history adopted a class analysis method to evaluate 
historical figures and the Qing government. The Qing government was described as a Manchu, 
feudal, autocratic government in China’s official narrative.!28 The ministers of the Qing dynasty 
were described as feudal officials or landlord class.'29 China’s scholars adopted a thinking mode of 
binary oppositions to look at the change of diplomatic factors in the Qing dynasty. On the one 
hand, China’s scholars regarded Qing officials as tools of the feudal Qing government. Many 
scholars argued that the class nature of the landlord class in feudal society was to exploit the 
peasants to the utmost and feudal state’ officials were the political representatives of the landlord 
class and the tools of the feudal state to suppress and exploit the working people.*3° They even 
categorised the Qing government and foreign invasion in one bracket, that is, Qing government 
colluded with the western imperial countries and suppressed the people’s uprising. For example, 
official narratives often used this rhetoric that Qing feudal and comprador forces colluded with 
foreign invaders to strangle the Taiping revolution when analysing the failed reason of Taiping 
rebellion.’3! The Qing government and its officials were regarded as the western imperialists’ 
dependencies in this context. Ergo, the shift of diplomatic factors in the late Qing dynasty were 
blurred by this rhetoric. On the other hand, the Chinese government and the dominant discourse 
of the historical academia always distinguished several Qing officials and Confucian intellectuals 
from the feudal Qing government. Although Chinese historians also claimed that Qing officials 
belonged to the realm of landlord which suppressed the peasant class, they differentially treated 
these officials, who resisted foreign invasion and promoted the self-strengthening campaign, as 
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the patriotic officials and enlightened members of the landlord class.'32 For example, Lin Zexu was 
portrayed as the patriotic official and national hero who stood up to the foreign invasion in the 
First Opium War in 1840.33 Mao even claimed that “new-born China’s democratic revolution 
started from Lin Zexu’s opium suppression movement in 1840.”34 Under this revolutionary 
narrative, the shift in Qing official’s foreign idea factors were always overlooked and a few Qing 
official’s enlightened actions were viewed as the patriotic officials’ individual behaviours. For 
example, the Self-strengthening Campaign was presented in the governmental textbook as the 
movement of landlord intellectuals in the feudal ruling class to save the Qing government from 
the ruling.'35 Therefore, before the 1980s, Chinese government and its mainstream discourse 
overly used the class analysis method to research modern Chinese history and did not dig deep 
into the how internal factors influenced the shift of diplomatic ideas in the late Qing dynasty. 


After the 1980s, traditional Chinese government’s revolutionary discourse about the 
modern Chinese history and the opium wars have been re-assessed by Chinese historians. Mao 
Haijian is representative of the famous historians who studied modern Chinese history at this 
time. With the end of the cultural revolution, conventional revolutionary historiography based on 
Marxist methodology and adopting rebellion and revolution as the topic of modern Chinese 
history experienced a paradigm shift in the 1980s and 1990s, with the new paradigm of 
modernization seemingly influencing the conventional revolutionary historiography.'3° In the 
past, the previous Chinese historians often labelled historical figures as patriots or traitors when 
evaluating historical figures’ historical responsibilities. Mao objectively looked at historical 
figures, even paying attention to the shift of diplomatic factors in the late Qing dynasty from 
primary sources and archives. From a micro point of view, Mao realised that the Qing officials’ 
diplomatic idea factors changed and this change was demonstrated throughout the First Opium 
War. For example, during the First Opium War, many Qing officials, like Qi Shan and Yi Libu, 
once harboured the hawkish attitude and advocated the war before confronting the British armies, 
then becoming the peace group and even proactively seeking to sign peaceful treaties after 
experiencing the war with British armies.'37 And Mao started with the historical archives and did 
not align with the Chinese government’s tone on these reasons for the defeat of the Qing Army. 
Mao did not attribute Qing troops’ failure to the treachery of a few officials in the Qing government 
but realised that Qing troops were corrupted and that the Qing officials’ idea of celestial empire 
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exacerbated the vigilance of Qing officials against the British.38 Mao also explained this shift as 
the forced compromise when these Manchu officials faced British armies’ ships and armaments, 
because they realised the generation gap in the weapons.’39 In addition, Mao claimed that the 
Chinese nation did not have the problem of national consciousness awakening because Chinese 
(mainly Han Chinese) had long already recognized themselves as a separate nation. The question 
was how modern nationalism with an international conception was generated after the First 
Opium war in 1840.4° However, Mao’s research sphere was restricted to around the time period 
of the First Opium War, did not take the change of diplomatic concept in the late Qing Dynasty 
from 1840 to 1914 as a whole. Besides, though Mao recognised the emergence of Chinese 
international conception, he also did not systematically analyse the emergence and transformation 
of Chinese international conception after the First Opium War. 


In the 1990s, Leung, in his book, the significant changes of Modern Chinese 
diplomacy: a study of the diplomatic system and the change of Sino-foreign relations, assigned 
China's domestic factors at least as much importance as the external impact. Leung not only claims 
that western imperialism’s invasion seemed to change China’s modern diplomacy to some extent 
because western imperialisms’ invasion had become the driving force and catalyst for changes in 
China’s modern diplomacy, but he also highlights that ancient China had its initiatives to fit into 
the international order actively and modify its diplomatic ideas and behaviours because ancient 
China was positively resistant to imperialist aggression.'41 Leung thus concretely analyses how the 
Qing state suffered from the Western powers' influence.'42 On the one hand, Western powers 
indeed brought disasters to ancient China after the First Opium War in 1840; on the other hand, 
these Western powers’ negative influence also enabled ancient Chinese to learn from Western 
powers and proactively trigger ancient Chinese patriotism.'43 In contrast to previous scholars, 
Leung noticed ancient China’s internal factors and how China positively reformed its diplomatic 
organs when the Qing state entered the late Qing dynasty. However, Leung’s thought might be 
deeply influenced by Marx and Chinese governmental narratives that regarded emerging 
European countries’ influences as the imperialists’ invasion, because in China’s official traditional 
narratives, foreign imperialist and invading countries pushed ancient China to sign many unequal 
treaties in which China gave up many of its sovereign rights in terms of territory and commerce.*44 
Nevertheless, this thought was refuted by the modernisation theory that imperialism objectively 
offered modernisation to China.*45 Furthermore, Leung’s points also do not analyse the link 
between the shift of ancient Chinese diplomatic idea factors and the Qing government's diplomatic 
reform. 
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During the same period, Chen proposed the model of challenge-response [Tiaozhan 
Huiying Moshi] seeking to answer the transformation of China’s diplomatic factors from 1840 to 
1914. Chen identifies the challenge-response model as the conception that Qing China confronted 
dual challenges from European countries, those are invasive Europe and advanced Europe.'46 On 
the one hand, he agrees with Leung that European invasion negatively affected Qing China after 
1840.'47 Unlike Leung’s viewpoint that one-sidedly highlighted the European countries adverse 
influence on Qing China, such as ceding territory, paying indemnities and the unequal treaties, 
Chen also emphasizes the modernization that European countries brought to Qing China.148 When 
Qing China was grappling with these dual challenges, Qing China provided three responses: 
isolationism, dependency, and the patriotism of both resistance toward European countries and 
learning from European countries.'49 Chen specifically explains Qing China’s backwardness in 
modern Chinese history through these three responses: the Qing’s foreign policy of isolationism, 
the Qing government’s collaborationist behaviour and willingness to be European countries 
dependency after suffering a sequence of military defeats. Qing Confucian and scholars’ patriotic 
response was to learn from European countries science and technology and synchronously oppose 
the European countries invasion.**° In his book, he claims that these responses were demonstrated 
throughout modern Chinese history and even that they gave rise to the emergence of China’s 
national consciousness.'5! Although Chen’s challenge-response model seems to divide the Qing’s 
response into three perspectives, he still does not break away from the spectrum of Fairbank’s 
impact-response model that European countries’ influence resulted in Qing China’s response. 
Furthermore, Chen’s viewpoint falls under the dichotomy, mechanically categorizing the 
European influence into negative and positive kinds and following the Chinese government’s 
narrative that was attributes treachery to the Qing government’s compromise and the signing of 
unequal treaties. Chen also neglects the transformation of diplomatic idea factors in the Late Qing 
Dynasty and does not detail Qing officials and Confucian scholars’ change of the diplomatic ideas, 
solely regarding Qing China’s response as the state action. 


The overriding problem might be that these previous scholars formalistically 
demarcate Qing China. They adopt the conventional period from the First Opium War in 1840 to 
research China's transformation of diplomatic concept factors, viewing 1949 as the end of the 
modern Chinese history. This time compartmentalisation fails to spot the importance of the year 
1914. According to Xu's book in 2005, China and the Great War: China’s Pursuit of a New 
National Identity and Internationalization, the period from 1840 to 1914 is suggested as the 
transition period from ancient diplomacy to modern Chinese diplomacy, and the year of 1914 as a 
turning point for China’s desire to join and change the international system.'5? Xu expresses 
specific concern about China's internationalisation after the First Sino-Japanese war in 1895, 
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emphasising that the formation of Chinese national identity would link China’s domestic order 
and international order.‘53 Xu explains that the failure of the First Opium War in 1895 resulted in 
the crisis of Chinese national identity; the Chinese overturned the Qing state and built the Republic 
of China in 1911 out of this crisis.454 The government of the Republic of China began to propose 
independent diplomacy in 1914 when confronting the pressure of being coercively forced to sign 
twenty-one demands by the Japanese government in 1914. However, Xu’s book may overlook the 
specific process of the gradual awakening of Chinese national consciousness to the complete 
abandonment of the traditional world outlook from 1895 to 1914. Furthermore, Xu’s book places 
particular research on China’s national identity and the demand for internationalisation in the 
first world war in 1918. Thus, his book does not systematically delve into the evolution of 
diplomatic idea factors and diplomatic organs influenced by modern Chinese history in the late 
Qing dynasty since the First Opium War in 1840, giving little retrospective analysis of modern 
Chinese history. 


5. Conclusion and emerging research gap 


A large and growing body of literature has investigated the shift of diplomatic idea 
factors influenced by modern Chinese history in the late Qing dynasty (1840-1914). Existing 
literature defines modern Chinese history as the period from 1840 to 1949. Admittedly, the 
eruption of the First Opium War was perceived as the start of modern Chinese history because the 
British government used the gun-boat policy to open ancient China’s gate. It is noteworthy that 
the year 1914 was chosen as the end of the study period because the most recent literature suggests 
that 1914 was the origin of the new Chinese diplomacy because the Chinese took the initiative to 
join the international system and improve China's international status in 1914. Thus, this research 
selected the year 1914 as the endpoint. 


Evidence from existing literature proves that traditional Chinese diplomatic ideas 
might have been influenced by the Ancient Chinese “under heaven view” (Tian Xia Guan). For 
traditional Chinese Confucian intellectuals and officials, China was at the centre of the world. 
However, this long-standing sense of superiority, once dominant in ancient China, had 
cumulatively changed during the late Qing dynasty. Qing governmental foreign policy experienced 
the evolution from an isolationist worldview to diplomatic compliance with treaties, even 
launching the Self-strengthening Campaign to learn from the emerging European countries. After 
the failure of the first Sino-Japanese war in 1895, with the emergence of modern sovereignty and 
nation-state consciousness, the Qing government and the Chinese government (the Republic of 
China) gradually set foot in diplomacy and abandoned traditional diplomatic thinking and had a 
new Chinese diplomacy by 1914. The centre of the tributary system turned to the periphery of the 
capitalist world system. Furthermore, numerous current studies discuss the transformation of 
diplomatic factors in the late Qing dynasty from 1840 to 1914. Fairbank proposes the model of 
impact-response, understanding the change in modern Chinese history as the negative response 
towards western impact because ancient Chinese Confucian culture hampered China’s 
modernisation. Hevia questions Fairbank’s viewpoint because Hevia thinks Fairbank’s idea may 
have acquiesced to the idea that those European countries were advanced while ancient China was 
backward. Hevia, though, seeks to interpret this shift of diplomatic factors as the collision of the 
ideological system between ancient China and European countries. And Hevia tries to understand 
this shift of diplomatic factors from the change of the Qing government's foreign etiquette [Bing 
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Li]; Hevia also attempts to explain Qing rulers’ worldview through Manchu tribal customs rather 
than the tributary system. Hevia’s research perspective has its limitations because he ignores the 
importance of the tributary system in the late Qing Dynasty, and this tributary system existed for 
about one thousand years. Moreover, the Qing government’s foreign etiquette [Bing Li] might 
have played a subordinate role in the Qing government's court etiquette. After Fairbank, Levinson 
broaches the traditional-modernity approach that only European countries could realise 
modernity, while China just moved from the traditional world to the modern world according to 
western countries' routes. Levinson places Chinese tradition and Western modernity in binary 
opposition and unilaterally emphasises the influence of the modernisation of European countries 
on Qing China. Unlike Levison and Fairbank, Peck proposes the theory of imperialism model that 
imperialism was the main reason for China’s modern historical change, and the main reason for 
China's modern backwardness is attributed to the West. His point neglects how imperialism 
affected the transformation of diplomatic concepts and the changes imperialism brought to the 
Qing government and its diplomatic institutions. 


Above all, Fairbank, Levison, and Peck's ideas are Eurocentrist. Fairbank and Levison 
attribute China’s reform and modernisation to exogenous shocks from European and American 
countries. Peck’s model of imperialism also neglects China’s internal reasons for the 
transformation of diplomatic ideas and apparatus. This Eurocentrist thinking still influences 
contemporary historians. Hevia emphasises that the lessons of Britain brought order and justice 
to the Qing Dynasty. Hevia's book neglects the subjectivity of Qing China and unilaterally 
emphasises the political influence of the British government on the modernisation movement of 
Qing China. In addition, many historians, like Liu and Fairbank, try to understand China’s 
diplomatic history from its perspective with colonial thinking. These are manifest in the 
translation of Li Fanyuan [The board of vassal states] and Yi [foreigners]. Racial thinking also once 
dominated the European perception of the late Qing Dynasty, such as in the idea of the “yellow 
peril”. Lovell refutes the credibility of “yellow peril” and mentions the shift in diplomatic elements 
between 1840 and 1914. However, her analysis only sporadically focuses on Confucian scholars in 
the Qing dynasty. 


Numerous Chinese historians of the Republic period from 1911 to 1949 also 
accommodate Eurocentrisy thinking. Te-Kong Tong’s created The Historical Three Gorges of 
China’s History [Li Shi San Xia Lun] to attribute the transformation of China’s political system 
and bureaucracy to a historical process pushed and forced by Western powers after the First 
Opium War in 1840. Tsiang Tingfu was another Chinese historian who succumbed to 
Eurocentrism. He blindly took participation in the western world system as the driving force 
influencing China's internal reform, and China’s industrialisation was entrusted to the gift of the 
capitalist world system. These two-mainstream discourses during the Republic of China from 1911 
to 1949, are still working withing Eurocentrist ideas. 


After the 1970s, eurocentric thinking was questioned, while the China-centric 
approach sparked discussion. Cohen prefers using a China-centric approach, in which historians 
understand Chinese history from their point of view, paying close attention to the trajectory of 
Chinese history and how Chinese people conceive the issue itself. Cohen and Swisher describe the 
encounter between ancient China and western powers as an interactive process and believe that 
ancient China’s development and political reform interacted with the external influence of 
European countries. And this China-centric approach maybe resonated with many European 
scholars, such as Kuhn. Cohen does not delve into the interaction of ancient Chinese diplomatic 
thought when Qing Chinese encountered Europeans from an internal Chinese perspective, nor 
does Kuhn study the evolution and changes of ancient Chinese diplomatic institutions, and the 
China-centric approach may have been an attempt to instrumentalise the European countries. 
Ergo, the China-centred approach does not seem to answer this research question. 
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After establishing the People’s Republic of China in 1949, the Chinese government and 
its narrative discourse adopted a revolutionary narrative to interpret the transformation of 
diplomatic ideas in the late Qing Dynasty since 1949. Chinese scholars used the thinking mode of 
binary opposition to view the changes in diplomatic factors in the Qing Dynasty. On the one hand, 
Chinese scholars regard Qing officials as tools of the feudal Qing government. On the other hand, 
the dominant discourse of the Chinese government and historians always has distinguished Qing 
officials and Confucian intellectuals from the Qing government, describing those officials who 
rebelled against the European countries’ invasion and promoted the Self-strengthening Campaign 
as patriotic and enlightened officials. Under this revolutionary narrative, the transformation of the 
external concept factors of the Qing officials appears to be consistently ignored, and the 
enlightened behaviours of some Qing officials were regarded as the personal behaviours of 
patriotic officials. Therefore, before 1980, the Chinese government and its mainstream discourse 
overused class analysis in the study of modern Chinese history instead of deeply exploring how 
internal subjects affected the change of diplomatic concept factors in the late Qing Dynasty. 


After the 1980s, Chinese historians’ views about how diplomatic factors transformed 
in the late Qing dynasty from 1840 to 1914 change again. The scope of Mao’s research is limited to 
the period before and after the First Opium War, and he does not consider the changes of 
diplomatic concepts in the late Qing Dynasty from 1840 to 1914 as a whole. Leung claims that the 
invasion of western imperialism seems to have changed China’s modern diplomacy to some extent 
because the invasion of western imperialism had become the driving force and catalyst of China’s 
modern diplomacy reform and emphasises that ancient China had the initiative to adapt. In 
ancient times, China actively resisted imperialist aggression, actively integrated itself into the 
international order, and changed its diplomatic philosophy and behaviours. However, Leung also 
perceives the influence of the new European states as an imperialist invasion. Chen creates the 
challenge-response model [Tiaozhan Huiying Moshi] to explain how China’s diplomatic factors 
changed from 1840 to 1914. Chen describes the challenge-response paradigm as the belief that 
Qing China faced twin challenges from European countries, invading Europe and advanced 
Europe. Chen’s argument seems to fall into a dichotomy, dividing European influence 
mechanically into negative and positive aspects. Notably, previous scholars used the conventional 
period of the First Opium War in 1840 to study the transformation of China’s diplomatic concept 
factors and regarded 1949 as the end of China’s modern history, and this division fails to recognise 
the significance of 1914. According to Xu Guogqi’s book, 1914 was a turning point for China’s entry 
into and transformation of the international system. Nevertheless, Xu also did not systematically 
attach importance to diplomatic thought factors and diplomatic organs that have influenced 
China's modern history since the Opium War in 1840. As a result, the study’s analytical questions 
may be summarised as follows: 


(1) From 1840 to 1916, How did the concept of diplomacy change? 


(2) During the period from 1840 to 1914, how has the Chinese concept of the 
international system changed? Moreover, how did this change affect China’s diplomatic 
institutions? 


(3) From 1840 to 1914, how did external shocks and their factors influence the 
transformation of diplomatic ideas in modern Chinese history? 


The next portion of this dissertation will outline the research methodologies to analyse 
the archival sources to have a thorough grasp of this subject. 
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